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It seems natural that when one thinks of the arts, he thinks of creativity and when one 

Tcu i°s ZT^ ^ { TT" Q artS " ThUS " iS n0t Surprisin 9 that when oneihinks o mus c 
nf?hp £ , u ' hG thmkS ° f Creativity " That has advantages and disadvantages. One 

thouahttT^nf nlf mUSiC iS immediate 'y treated with awe in the minds of many sensitive, 
exSpd L tn t,a ' PerS ° nS - ° ne ° f the dis advantages is that music teachers are 

SS3f?iS*^?2?h Per80n - 8 ?■ kn ° W h ° W t0 tGaCh their Students t0 be musical| y crea tive. To 
reasons tf^r^ 0 ^ Creat,ve is 3 C ° mpleX ' if not an im P°ssible, undertaking. The 

musicTppminn hf ' ! r6aS ° nS are best understood by exploring the nature of audiation, 
music learning theory, and music aptitude. 

increas?nolvT a 7 a l 0 L beli , eVin i that mUSi ° Creativity Cannot be tau 9 ht should become 
Sde ^wintfnf I explain the nature of audiation, music learning theory, and music 

SSl^lT th3t 3 StUdGnt Can be taught only t0 the nece ssary 

Ll ow tZ hi T b 'w h,m t0 bGCOme musically creative t0 the ext ent that his potential wW 

the Vntu n IT Wlt , aUd,atl0n ' m0VG t0 mUSiC !earnin 9 theo ^ describe music aptitude, and 

and \ZTv ^ e TT 9 h ° W a " ° f them must serve as "^messes for music creativity 
and how they collectively give rise to music creativity. 

Audiation 

nhv<=i J,w erS ° n a y di f! S WhGn he can hear and comprehend music for which the sound is not 
worSthPn? A h If ° n iS n0t imit3ti0n - F0r example - 1 shal1 sin 9 a short song with™ 

that the n? h 6 th3t y .° U aUdiated 11 Did you know that the son S ^ in lydian tonality and 
vnn Iiw f ROnQ ° han9ed back and fortn between triple meter and duple meter? If 

Z ou n t re 0 he W a"no m Y 0 ting bUt , T *° 80n °' ^ y0U did notcom'prehen 

wnat you were hearing. You simply learned the song by rote. Take another examolP All nf 

Z tVa«;TfaSlS. h0WeVer ' ^ tem0niC min ° rt0nali * 3nd ^ — ? « 

the MozaTsvm^nllnr M C ° 9nit ' 0n ' 6Xample ' most ' if not * °» f ou w °" ld cognize 
mLr ° z ^^smammai upon hearing it, but would you be able to audiate all of the 

rZl T the Symph0ny be,ore ' or even a « er . y°u heard the work' If not you are 

K you Tr bUt n0t °' aUdia,in9 » 1 am askin 9 you » do hing 

wn cn you cannot do, do not be too critical of yourselves. Remember most of the nn«L. 

eT^ 

levels emphasized imitation and recognition at the expense of audiation Rarelv if ever Zll 
audtanon taught as a natural follow-up to imitation. At this po mi the lal, St Z 
youtogive some preliminaiy.hough.tothe question: IsitpoLb^orontSmeSy 
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creative if he cannot audiate, even though he may be able to imitate and recognize music? 

Although imitation is the necessary readiness for learning how to audiate, audiation is 
significantly different from imitation as well as from recognition. Moreover, audiation is not the 
same as memorization. That an instrumentalist or a vocalist may perform in concert does not 
mean that either is necessarily audiating what he is performing. Many young, and some more 
mature, musicians simply have memorized what they perform without audiating what they 
perform. They have memorized the order and sequence of the music that they have learned 
by rote without comprehending it. Of course one can learn to memorize by reading notation 
as well as by listening to someone else perform. 

As a result of the foregoing distinctions made among audiation, imitation, recognition 

^L me . m0 1 Z ^ ,0n ' perhaps many of you may be beginning to make a comparison between the 
roles ot audiation and notation in music education. Unless one can audiate what is seen in 

IS n ,° re produces sound on an instrument as dictated by the notation, what he is 
reading will have only theoretical meaning for him. Unfortunately he will be engaging in the act 

t°n f!!?1 9 10 l t 6 t , neoretical meanin 3 fr °m ^e notation rather than to give musical meaning 
to the notation. Without an idea of what the music should sound like before he reads it in 
notation, he cannot learn much about the music itself from the notation. Notation can only help 

Tllf I , Can a ' ready audiate " Moreov er, one cannot learn to audiate notationally 
unless he has first learned to audiate. To attempt to teach musical creativity by using notation 
to one who cannot notationally audiate, or even audiate, is the handmaiden of folly. 

^ ^ Bef0fe leaV ' ng the t0pic of audiation . ' should mention, although it is probably obvious 
that there are various types and stages of audiation. Types of audiation include listening to 
music, reading music, writing music, performing music from recall, and improvising and 
performing music creatively. The stages of audiation are not so clear cut. Though the stages 
thfll! ! 03 'i W ° ° r m ° re ° f the Stages usual,y are concurrent. Consider, as an example, 
I S h o ? th3t ° ne ideally passes throu 9 n wnen ne listens t° music. First, sound 
LZ ni t -!f °I ' S ° UndS are gr0uped in audiation int0 tonal P atterns a nd into rhythm 
J„ th l t0nallty and tne meter of tne ^nal patterns and rhythm patterns are 
o TSTi IS hi^rH ? amG T that thG t0na ' patterns ' rnytnm patterns - tonality , a nd meter 
sound, nf L JUSt S ! C ° ndS earNer are being sustained in audiati on, the forthcoming 
meters moduS? % 6 ^ in ^^- Fifth, tonal patterns, rhythm patterns, tonalities 
^rli fn S L Sty ' e> and form> t0 name on| y a few of the dimensions of music, are 
recalled from music that was heard days, weeks, months, or even years ago to help interaret 

T~ Wh ' C H h 15 CUrrent ' y b6ing heard - Sixtn ' what wi " be heardnext in the music s bTing 

in aud al'n *! 35 What h3S bGGn heard in the music is bein 9 sus tained 

Ludiation ) Addendum for m ore detailed information about the types and stages of 

You hJ^h^n?- h t elpfU ' *° darify thG StaQeS ° f audiation with an anal °gy- Consider language. 
You have been l.stemng to me speak for a few minutes now. Think about how and in what 

^m savinn^t r 9,VinQ m f 3ning t0 What ' am Saying - You are not Saving meaning £ 
what f m ° t mem Say ^ Y ° U are giving meanin 9 t0 wh at I am saying by audiating 

Ton v SifnS If r a SeC ° nd aftGr ' S3id 11 10 tnat extent ' th ere is no present; there 
is only a past and a future. To oe able to give meaning to what I am saying, you need to sustain 
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Zt^nlnl^r hav8 S3id 38 y0U are hMrin S what 1 am raying. As you 

you are Sino wn X «" a H nd h thmkin9 about what have heard and what you are hearing, 
Enn In 9 ,T and PhraS6S that y0u have heard at Previous times to assist you in 

doing all of that, you are thinking about and predicting what you believe I will be saying next. 
Music Lfiqmjp g Theory 

Addend^mB 1 ^ m^wT, iS . Sin ? Ply an aCCOUnt 0f how we learn when we learn music. (See 
nniTiir , 6 detail6d mformation about music learning theory.) Although music is 

^Z7tem™t£*toT PrGtend J hat you are listenin 9 to a piece of music. Consider 
You oivJ P mP^nn 2 I" 5 ' 0 and thG SGquence in which V™ 9 ive meanin 9 to that music. 

paZ^nZS2^« U8,Cal f° Un , dS by ° r9ani2ing them int0 tonal Datterns a " d rhythm 
t^ ^S^^ 9 a ' tl6S ^ metGrS - T ° nal Patterns and rhythm Patternsare 
Lguaae The mnl tn , f aQe ' 3nd t0nality and meter are t0 music what syntax is to 

SS and mZs te l^*™ and fhythm Pattems that you ^ audiate in Afferent 
3no S k hi I T ore , meanm 9 y° u <* n br-ng in audiation to the music that you are 

tl £L™! t0nai PattemS and rhythm P atterns that you have in your audiation 
vocabulary, the better meaning you can bring to the music that you are listening to You wiN 

ma™ 

as the number „ f * C °™ nGXt in the music does ° r does n °t make sense. Just 

n mber of tonLl W " h te high ' y COrrelated with ]a ^° ^ 

music apttude * PattGmS that ° ne Can audiate is hi 9 hly correlat ^ with 

lecturp'^^mnc 396, ° n ! d0GS n0t r6tain in th0ught al! words t^t he has heard spoken in a 
e has heaTd oerformt 063 ^ aUdi9ti ° n a " t0nal patternS and rh ^ hm P-*™ that 
altiSon ?h?lmn^r ? ^ ° n ' y the essential ? atterns are retained in 

sen ence'^ orol 7 k 1°" and or 9 anizati °n m thought of the essential words into 
SKSSnl^ ,in9UiStiC meaning - LikeWiS6 ' the summarization 
provKe 2 and rMhm int ° PhraS6S 

adeQua^dvlivp da n^ n n tal T™**? °! learning theory is that one cannot efficiently or 
ofSrfor^nn th T 9 mUS ' C that he iS liStening t0 « Performing through recall or notation 
or perform ng through improvisation or creativity unless he can audiate If that is the case ii 

create and K ?' t ? ' S th " CaSG ' * f0 " 0WS that one must teach himself how to 
vocabuf^ n thi W ' th t0 . na ' PattemS and rhythm patterns that he has in his audiation 
whichheS 

k tho IS «f m h's th. nk,r.g vocabulary. In a word, the act of music creativity and improvisation 
r an a t^ and ^'thm patterns and 

Unless one can think about what he is going to say in a novel way before he says it, all 
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^rtZCK^TS Strin9 ' ng t09ether ° f " !ike '" " y ° U kn0W ''" 1 mean " and 
situation? mu2 MnE 35 3 n ° Un ' VGrb ' adjective ' or adverb - There is a similar 

perfc ms it or eTen at SmrSi^tT? 9 I*? h 9 ° in9 10 Create and improvise before he 
Les anS Sp^S^ -ard at best are the Panics of 

^pJ^nTS^S^ not restricted my remarks to creativity. I have also talked about 

of a contfn ?! Th < and im P rovis *tion arr related to each other in the form 

res^S o s thll reStriCti ° nS thGre are ' tne more creativi tV takes place The more 

fcreSty For Z^^T^iT ^ ThUS «» a ^Z* 

Piece of music OnSt » e " cumbered b V few restriction.' .hen he begins to create a 

relatively fre ^tfcreate wh^t h p° 1" ' T"?** Perf ° rmer or P erfor ™rs, the composer is 

he m^mSS^nT^i^ 6 - °" 0ther handl When ° ne improvises a variation . 
chord progressions: improvises in a jazz style, he typically follows a series of 

predicts wha tZ be heard ™« S ° ^ **** **** ° f 3Udi3ti0n ' in Which ° ne 

rather than acTuallv !S n "iprovisation, and to a more limited extent in creativity 

^^iS^f^m°rh- H e,eC !! n9 fr ° m 3 nUmbGr ° f Patterns in his audiation 
patterns than ave th,« h W ? m ' flht m ° St l0giCa " y and rea sonably follow all of the 
performed been Perf ° rmed ' and ' in P articular . th * pattern that is being 



Music AptJtiifjg 



preliminary Z^^ZtSZFrf mU £ ' that 1 must make a few 

aptitude," >o H^wm^ZiH Z th3t WhGn many ° f yOU near the term " music 
to deny musicTstruc inn tn 1/h . ™ 6 tnreatemn 9 music aptitude tests which are used 

^^SS^£^^J^^ wh0 damonstrate ,ow ,eve,s of music 

rather enjoyable to take Morpn^ho Va '' d muS ' C aptitude tests wnicn are 

to deny anyone ^ insTruS Th! PUrP ° S8 ^ we,| - desi 9 ned ™sic aptitude test is not 
music instructio ™ ^^ '^X B ^ 3 V3 ' id musiC aptitude test is t0 im P™ 
teaches to students? inSSSIS? h • WdUa ' mUS,Ca ' differences - When a teacher 
students S^l^^ST^T 18 m tG / mS ° f thG StUdentS ' potential t0 learn music, 
high music aptitude do n TteLl u fmStr3ted and fri 9 ntened - and stud ^ts with 

education, music a^de te^uS? ^ COmp,acent - ,n the b ^t tradition of music 
uaio dpiiiuae tests are used to improve music instruction. 

Po*m^£TlZZZ*Z IS aC ^ Vement MUS ' C a » ,itude ~,s onrt 
what one has learned to audtoa Ther» T achlevement represents, among other things, 

-^.orsoJa,^?^ 
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fhat a?e^Stl PerSO t nS nec !? sari| y intelli 9 en t- 1 myself, however, to two concepts 

mat are relevant to our topic today. 

timp, S t U ere a / 6 tW u° typ6S 0f music a P titude: developmental and stabilized. From the 

ma rise or f a I «»Z T He ' S b ° m With 3 certain level of music aptitude which 

nrZZ ^ ' de u pendm 9 u P° n the quality of his music environment. The younger he is the 

mustao itud^ TTT™ wi » have on his music aptitude. Because a child's level of 
™S 8 J S SUbjGC *° chan .9 e > ^Pending upon his musical surroundings, until he is nine 
years old' X m > ^f? ? Unnfl th3t time is defined as developmental. After a child is nine 
anv PfS hi ? ! dG bGCOmeS StabHized - His musical environment will no longer have 
after hP k 1p 1* ^i? 3ptitude " That is not to sav that a c ™ d cannot achieve in music 
t achieve T2 fr ? me3nS ' S that 3 Cnild wno is olderthan nine will not be able 

haTa child', pT ° h t er th3n hiS lGVel ° f S ' t3bili2ed music a P titude will allow. It follows 

extent to ^S^ S^ST^ ™ y WG " bG the most important determining factor of the 
extent to which he will be able to create musically when he is older. 

aDtitudPkTn d h'pTt U h SiC 3PtitUd . e L S multidime nsional. As an example, ask yourself if your tonal 
apt tude You wn hT^ ^ 3PtitUde 0r,f apWude is higherthan yourtonal 

the same K h 3 ^ S*?™ ' f f3Ct y0Ur t0nal 3ptitude and rhvthm aptitude are at 
JSST£J'£ h h3V h e 3 !9 n tonal a P titude . you are probably average or low in rhythm 

To make 2^ 3 ^ 3ptitUde ' y0U 3re probab| y averao - e or low in tonal aptitude. 
IptiTude mofe h^n t h C r P,eX ' my initi3 ' reSG3rCn int0 the nature and descri P«°n of music 

' Thp 1> f ty an , d mUS ' C im P rovisati on were two of those stabilized music 

KLo^LS perscn H « as a music aptitude profile in wnicn creativit y a P titude and 

^ l6VelS - and 63Ch is 3t 3 " from his tonal 



Summary 



I bell Jith« eart - a ' h3Ve n ° Simple de,inltion of musi0 creativity. It is clear, however that 

one Zmi f^ZTV 3 ™ be,aU9ht What can be ,a "9 ht are < ha readinesses o 
one to ultill his potential for music creativity. Moreover, the quality and extent or one's earlv 

S,ES»^.T* a,to °^ °- a » music q ap t i,ude, is pel° s the nro^ 



whether hi ^Zlt^'^T^ h ' S p0,ential wi " allow ' a ■»* know 

Z , ? a creativity is higher or lower than his aptitude in rhvthm creativitv 

so that ,n instructs his separate aptitudes may be compensated for ani enhanced ' ' 

SoHrrr— 
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'"^T^J^^'^T^ ' hat Wi,h0Ut audiation 
patterns in as many tonairaL and t0 ""' PatternS and a lar 9 e numl =er of rhythm 

on© will not ha^the nece^^v^eari!n<«;co ? S f! °' m usic aptitude notwithstanding, 

concentrate on teacWno readTn»,t d nesses, ° beo ° m8 musically creative. So I say we must 
indirect, no, the ^^X^^fZ^ "" M » » * < h8 

create P r p ' ra,i0 " and 0ne percent in *™°" <° 

student as well as on the Z „?,hl ^ and m0tivation on the P art of lhe ™slc 

vocabula^ ohona ^patterns and rnwLT* *"*"* ,0 a " audia «°" 

for becoming TmSZele^, TT, T ^ T"* en ° Ugh <" ' 0m a ,ounda,ion 
a«. There ly be ^lT£2^^^^ is » ■»» a, 
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Types and Stages of Audiation 

\a,^ TyP f 1 : ThG m0St common l VP e of audiation takes place as we are listening to music, 
wnen we listen to familiar and unfamiliar music, we audiate familiar and unfamiliar tonal 
patterns and rhythm patterns, and then connect them in order to give syntactical meaning to 
th ) music. The same procedure takes place as we listen to someone speak. We attend to the 
individual words, put them together into phrases and sentences, and then give syntactical and 
grammatical meaning to w,,at is being said. In speech we audiate only those words that are 
essential to the meaning of what is being said and dismiss the unessential words that we hear 
n music we audiate only the essential pitches of a tonal pattern and the essential durations 
(note values) of a rhythm pattern. We dismiss the pitches and durations, perhaps even entire 
patterns, that are not essential for giving syntactical meaning to the music. Because the 
patterns that we are audiatmg include only essential pitches and durations, they are abbrevia- 
tions of tno complete patterns that we are hearing. Moreover, the patterns of essential pitches 
and durations that we are audiating are not exactly the same as the complete patterns that we 
are seeing in notation. 

Essential pitches and durations in a pattern are those which establish the function of a 
pattern and contribute to the syntactical meaning of the music. Essential pitches in a tonal 
pattern may indicate, for example, a tonic or a dominant function in major or minor tonality 
tssential durations in a rhythm pattern may indicate, for example, a macro and micro beat or 
division and elongation function in duple meter or triple meter. Unessential pitches in a tonal 
pattern may be consecutive or non-consecutive repeated pitches, and unessential durations 
beats Pattem ^ durat ' 0ns which are divisions of micro beats or elongations of macro 

f o t Tyf ? 2 x ThG SGCOnd type of audiation take s place as we are reading the notation of 
amiiiarandunfamiliarpatternsinfamiliarandunfamiliarmusic. It is called notational audiation 
we may read silently, or we may perform what we read with our voice or on an instrument or 
we may read as someone else performs the music. To read is to audiate through notation what 
is to be perrormed before it is performed. When reading the notation of familiar and unfamiliar 
music, we should be able to organize and audiate familiar and unfamiliar patterns from the 
series of symbols that we see in notation without the aid of aural perception. Unessential 
pitches and durations in the tonal patterns and rhythm patterns that we are readinq are 
unconsciously excluded from the patterns of essential pitches and durations that we are 
audiating as we are reading. 

, ,n fam T yPe « A th ! rc i type of audi at''°n takes place as we are writing from dictation familiar and 
unfamil,arpatternsmfamiliarandunfamiliarmusic. Itisalsonotationalaudiation. When writing 
amiharand unfamiliar patterns in familiar and unfamiliar music from dictation, we audiate what 

Ai?hn aV n h aUra y w Pe ; CeiV ? d Th6n We re P resent wha < ^ being audiated with symbols in notation. 
S.S audiate only the essential pitches and durations of the tonal patterns and rhythm 

S f thJ ZnltllZ We unconscious| y P |ace the unessential pitches and durations 

of the tonal patterns and rhythm patterns in the complete patterns as they are being written. 
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lype 4: A fourth type of audiation takes place as we are recalling without the aid of 
notation familiar tonal patterns and rhythm patterns in familiar music, and performing them 
silently, vocally, or on an instrument. Each of the familiar patterns in the familiar music that we 
are organizing and audiating in recall guides us in organizing and sequentially recalling in 
audiation the remaining familiar patterns in the familiar music. The process continues 
throughout that piece of familiar music. We do not recall a familiar piece of music as a result 
of memorizing it. We recall a familiar piece of music by organizing and sequentially audiating 
familiar tonal patterns and rhythm patterns of essential pitches and durations and by 
unconsciously placing unessential pitches and durations of the tonal patterns and rhythm 
patterns in the complete patterns as they are being recalled in audiation. When we are 
performing, vocally or instrumental^, familiar musicthat we are recalling in audiation, muscular 
activity, such as fingering and vocal cord movement, may aid us in our organization and recall. 

Type 5: A fifth type of audiation takes place as we are writing familiar patterns in familiar 
music that we are organizing and recalling through audiation. It is also notational audiation. 
tacn of the familiar patterns in the familiar musicthat we are organizing and audiating in recall 
guides us in organizing and sequentially recalling in audiation the remaining familiar patterns 
in the familiar music. The process continues throughout the piece of familiar music. As in Type 
4, where familiar music is recalled but not written, when the music is written it is not recalled 
as a result of memorizing it. Although we audiate only the essential pitches and durations of 
the tonal patterns and rhythm patterns that are to be recalled and written, we unconsciously 
place the unessential pitches and durations of the tonal patterns and rhythm patterns in the 
complete patterns as they are being recalled and written. 

Type 6: A sixth type of audiation takes place as we are creating or improvising unfamiliar 
music, using both familiar and unfamiliar patterns, and performing it silently, vocally, or on an 
instrument. Each of the familiar and unfamiliar patterns in the unfamiliar music that we are 
creating or improvising in audiation guides us in recalling in audiation familiar patterns and in 
organizing and recalling in audiation familiar and unfamiliar patterns. The process continues 
throughout the piece of unfamiliar music. Unessential pitches and durations are unconsciously 
placed in the complete tonal patterns and complete rhythm patterns as the unfamiliar music 
is being created and improvised in audiation. 

, f . . Ty ,P e 7: Asev enth type of audiation takes place as we are writing unfamiliar mu:,ic, using 
both familiar and unfamiliar patterns, that we have just recently oi are presently creating or im- 
provising. It is also notational audiation. When we are writing music that we are creating or 
improvising, each of the familiar and unfamiliar patterns in the unfamiliar music that we are 
creating or improvising in audiation guides us in recalling in audiation familiar patterns and in 
organizing and recalling in audiation familiar and unfamiliar patterns. Thr •„ ncess continues 
throughout the piece of unfamiliar music. Unessential pitches and durations- . nconsciously 
placed in the complete tonal patterns and complete rhythm patterns as the unfamiliar music 
is being written in audiation. 

The six stages of audiation as well as the process can only be theorized at this time 
When, however, learning conditions for a given type of audiation are ideal in terms of music 

^h!p^ e h 0ry 'i ° f the StagGS ° f audiati0n is omitted - ln that case - tne sta 9 es of ^diation 
are hierarchical. When one or more of the stages are omitted in the audiation process, the 
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stages of audiation are usually not hierarchical, and learning is far from ideal. After the first 
stage of audiation is initiated and the ideal audiation process continues however, from two to 
six stages of audiation occur concurrently. Moreover, it is possible to combine different types 
of audiation. For example, one typically engages in Type 1 of audiation as he is engaging in 
Type 4 of audiation. 

There are small differences in how the first stage of audiation is initiated in six of the 
seven types of audiation. The differences, however, do not affect the hierarchical nature of the 
stages of audiation. The six stages of audiation are explained below as they occur in Type 1 
of audiation, listening to familiar and unfamiliar tonal patterns and rhythm patterns in familiar 
and unfamiliar music. The types of audiation in which the first stage of audiation is initiated in 
the same way and those in which it is initiated differently are identified after every stage of 
audiation is discussed. 

Stage 1 : Before we audiate the essential pitches and durations in the music that we are 
hearing, we are unconsciously audiating short series of pitches and durations that we heard 
just a moment earlier in the music. Because there is no conscious present, but rather, an 
immediate past, we do not audiate what we hear at the exact moment that we heard it. We 
audiate the series of pitches and durations that we aurally perceived in terms of immediate 
impressions without giving the series of pitches and durations any musical meaning. We retain 
the series of pitches and durations as an "after-sound" for only a few seconds, about the same 
length of time that we retain an afterimage of what we have just seen. As with an afterimage, 
unless musical meaning is given to the avter-sound in Stage 2 within a few seconds, what is 
being retained in Stage 1 is lost. 

Stage 2: As we hear the music and unconsciously audiate the series of pitches and 
durations, we are consciously and silently imitating all of the pitches anddurations in the series. 
Then we consciously organize through audiation the series of pitches and durations into one 
or more tonal patterns of essential pitches and one or more rhythm patterns of essential 
durations. We organize the tonal patterns and rhythm patterns of essential pitches and 
durations on the basis of consciously recognizing or identifying the pitch center and the 
placement of the macro beats in the music. The process is a continuous interaction between 
organizing tonal patterns and rhythm patterns of essential pitches and durations, and 
recognizing and identifying the pitch center and the placement of macro beats in the music. 
Tne more sure we are of the pitch center and the placement of macro beats in the music, the 
better we can recognize or identify the tonal patterns and rhythm patterns of essential pitches 
and durations in the music. 

Stage 3: As a result of recognizing or identifying the pitch center and the placement of 
macro beats, and continuously organizing tonal patterns and rhythm patterns of essential 
pitches and durations in the music, we are consciously establishing the tonality and the meter 
of the music. The more sure we are of the tonality and meter of the music, the better we can 
recognize or identify the tonal patterns and rhyhm patterns of essential pitches and durations 
m the music. We are engaging in the first three stages of audiation simultaneously. The 
process is a continuous interaction between organizing tonal patterns end rhythm patterns of 
essential pitches and durations and of establishing the tonality and meter of the music. Such 
interaction may result in making us assess and possibly restructure the tonal patterns and 
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rhythm patterns of essential pitches and durations that we have organized earlier and are 
retaining in audiat.on. We may also clarify and make better decisions about the tonality and 
meter that we are audiating, about the tonal patterns and rhythm patterns of essential pitches 
and durations that we will be organizing, and about tonality and meter modulations that may 
have occurred and will be occurring in the music. 

The tonal patterns and rhythm patterns of essential pitches and durations, each of which 
must contain at least two pitches or two durations, are organized separately. How tonal 
patterns and rhythm patterns of essential pitches and durations are organized, however 
cannot be explained precisely. There are individual differences in how persons in the same 
culture choose essential pitches and durations to organize tonal patterns ar . hythm patterns 
in audiation. It follows that persons from diverse cultures would also choose different essential 
pitches and durations in organizing tonal patterns and rhythm patterns in audiation. Nonethe- 
less, the essential pitches and durations that we, in our culture, choose to organize tonal 
patterns and rhythm patterns is directed by the tonality and meter that we are audiating. For 
example, essential pitches may be organized to outline a tonic or dominant function in the 
tonality that we are audiating, or to outline pivotal points in changes of tonality, keyality, or 
melodic contour. Essential durations may be organized to outline a macro and micro beat 
tunct.on or a division and elongation function in the meter that we are audiating, or to outline 
pivotal points in changes of meter, tempo, rhythmic structure. Factors associated with form, 
style, dynamics, and timbre may also have an effect on how essential pitches and durations 
are organized. A pattern of essential pitches may have absolutely nothing in common with a 
pattern of essential durations in a given piece of music. 

Stage 4: As we are engaging in Stages 1 , 2, and 3 of audiation, in Stage 4 of audiation 
we are consciously retaining in audiation tonal patterns and rhythm patterns of essential 
pitches and durations that we have already organized in the music. We are engaging in the 
four stages of audiation simultaneously in a cyclic process as the stages are interacting with 
one another. Such interaction may result in making us further assess and possibly restructure 
tne tonal patterns and rhythm patterns of essential pitches and durations that we have 
organized earlier and are retaining in audiaiion. Moreover, we may also clarify and make better 
decisions about the tonality and meter that we are audiating, about the tonal patterns and 
rhythm patterns of essential pitches and durations that we will be organizing, and, for example 
about tonality and meter modulations that may have occurred and will be occurring in the 
music. It is in Stage 4 of audiation that we bring into fulfillment our recognition or identification 
of sequence, repetition, form, style, timbre, dynamics, and other relevant factors that enable 
us to give musical meaning to music. For example, it is not possible to recognize or identify 
a canon without engaging in Stage 4 of audiation. As more stages of audiation are introduced, 
tonal aptitude and rhythm aptitude largely determine the extent to which one can audiate and 
learn from the audiation process. 

Stage 5: As we are engaging in Stages 1 , 2, 3, and 4 of audiation, in Stage 5 we are 
consciously recalling patterns of essential pitches and durations that we have organized and 
audiated in other pieces of music. We do this in terms of present music. We may have heard 
the other pieces of music a day, week, month, or years ago. We are engaging in the five stages 
of audiation simultaneously in a cyclic process as the stages are interacting with one another 
Such interaction may result in making us further assess and possibly restructure the tonal 
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patterns and rhythm patterns of essential pitches and durations that we have organized earlier 
and are retaining in audiation. Moreover, we may also clarify and make better decisions about 
the tonality and meter that we are audiating, about the tonal patterns and rhythm patterns of 
essential pitches and durations that we will be organizing, and, for example, about tonality and 
meter modulations that may have occurred and will bejQCCtrrring in the music. 



The more music that we have heard^nd the larger ourestablished vocabulary of 
pa'.ierns of essential pitches and durations in'various tonalities and meters, the better we can 
engage in Stage 5 of audiation. If we have heard very little musicjand thus have developed 
a vocabulary of only a few patterns of essential pitches and duration^, we can profit little from 
Stage 5, if indeed we can even engage in audiation beyond Stage 41 As with language, the 
more words that we have in ourvocabulary, the betterwe can communicate. In music, the more 
patterns of essential pitches and durations that we have in our vocabulary, the better we can 
audiate. Moreover, if music that we are hearing is familiar, the audiation process becomes 
relatively simple. If musicthat we are hearing is unfamiliar, the audiation process can become 
complex. 

Stage 6: As we are engaging in Stages 1,2,3, 4, and 5 of audiation, in Stage 6 we are 
consciously predicting the next patterns of essential pitches and durations that we will be 
audiating in the music. With the possible exception of stage 5 of audiation, more patterns of 
essential pitches and durations are audiated at Stage 6 of audiation than at any other stage. 
Our predictions are based upon the tonality and the meter that we are audiating and upon the 
patterns of essential pitches and durations that we are retaining in audiation from the music 
that we are hearing, as well as from other pieces of music that we have heard. The more 
accurate our predictions, the better we understand the music. If our predictions are not borne 
out in the music that we are hearing, we will encounter some difficulty in understanding the 
music. If only a few of our predictions are inaccurate, we will continue the cyclic process of 
audiation and make only simple alterations in our further predictions. Should our predictions 
be grossly inaccurate or should we make no predictions at all, the audiation process will revert 
to and probably remain a Stage 1 , and the music will have no musical meaning for us. 

The stages of audiation are the same for Types 1 and 2 of audiation with the following 
exception: visual perception activates the first stage of audiation when we read music. That 
is, immediate visual impressions replace immediate aural impressions in Type 2 of audiation. 
The stages of audiation are exactly the same for Types 1 and 3 of audiation. The stages of 
audiation are the same for Types 1 and 4 of audiation and for Types 1 and 5 of audiation with 
the following exception: unconscious audiation activates the first stage of audiation when we 
recall music. That is, unconscious audiation of the short series of pitches and durations 
replaces the immediate aural impressions of the short series of pitches and durations in Types 
4 and 5 of audiation. The stages of audiation are the same for Types 1 and 6 of audiation and 
for Types 1 and 7 of audiation with the following exception: unconscious audiation activates 
the first stage of audiation when we create and improvise music. That is, unconscious 
audiation of the short series of pitches and durations replacesthe immediate aural impressions 
of the short series of pitches and durations in Types 6 and 7 of audiation. 

With specific regard to creativity and improvisation, we activate sounds unconsciously 
at Stage 1 of audiation. At Stage 2 of audiation, the sounds are organized into tonal patterns 
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^S^nSZ^-^ ^ US6d 35 We Create and impr0vise - At Sta 9 e 3 of audiation, 
auriSfnn n USmQ t0 ° reate ° r impr0V, ' Se are 9 fven f ^her syntactical meaning by 

Dattm, 9 th,t e r m n° re t0 ? alit L eS and m6terS - At Stage 4 ° f audiation, we retam in audiation the 
21 u ,fy G a ' ready ° reated or im P rovi ^d in the piece of music. At Stage 5 of 

t^'^^^Z?^ PieC6S ° f mUSiC that We haV ° heard - Created ' and ^™ise6 
the m ! h' a/! t,eS ' meterS " and t6mp0S t0 assist us in furthercreating or improvising 
take o are in 2 ♦ **" ° f aUdiati ° n ' a 9reat deal ° f revision and interpretation may 
Staae 6 of anl U t r aud,at,or \ with re 9 ard t0 ^ ™sic that we are creating or improvising. At 
which are noi S. !? c ° h n currently a host of patterns, some of which a, and olhers 

which are not suitable for use in what we will be creating or improvising next In a sense we 

io btage 1 of audiation in the creative or improvisatory process. 
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Addendum B* 



Music Learning Theory 

. . .... *f us]c learnin 9 theory includes three categories of music learning sequence. They are 

) skill learning sequence, 2) tonal content learning sequence, which includes tonal pattern 
earning sequence, and 3) rhythm content learning sequence, which includes rhythm pattern 
earning sequence. All three are considered part of music learning theory, because skill 
learning sequence must be used in conjunction with eithertonal content learning sequence or 
rhythm content learning sequence. That is, it is impossible to teach a skill without some content 
tonal patterns in a given tonality and keyality, and rhythm patterns within a given meter and 
tempo). For purposes of this paper, however, it is necessary to describe only skill learning 



Discrimtp on oT 9 Sequ f°l 15 divided int0 tw ° general types: discrimination and inference. 
Discnrn nat.on learnmg is fundamental: it is the readiness for inference learning. Discrimina- 

ZnZ Z an ? fenCe ' eamin9, h0Wever ' are not mutuall V exclusive - The two types of 
araZS »? r COnCU " em| y as one or th e other receives emphasis. Rote learning is 
tntTrZ ^ discnmination levels of learning and conceptual learning is accentuated at 

d J S learnm9 - We USe limitGd ty P es of inferences w hen we are engaging in 

S t" T 9 ' WG USG muCh ' if not al1 ' of what we have discriminated in terms of 

n miJoT • WG arG engaging in inference learnin 9- Unless a student has learned 

v!I ! Cnm '!l !" S ' hG ° ann0t learn ' Without the abilit V ^ discriminate, he would find that 
everything sounds the same in his limited ability to audiate. 

not fullvlmi^fw^'r/f 9 takGS Pla0e When Students are conscious of, though they may 

SOU nd thP l^n n r h'« ^ ^ ^ tW ° ^ ^™ 

Irl Z n ftS ht k 6 • StUdGntS arG conscious of what they are learning because they 
when 2Zt V S ° m t e0ne GlSe ' USUa " y 3 P arent or teacher. Inference learning takes place 

thems S for !11Tm S ° f What they are learning ' because the V are teaching 
T^roMnMho ff P ' that tW ° unfamiliar tonal patterns sound the same or different 
2 ™ ' earnmg se ^ ence activities, a teacher teaches students how to learn and 

atoJn^?r mna " 0n leaming ' bUt ° n,y h0Wt ° learn in inference learnin 9- A ««tent 
S t Zl h H? JOnty ? t0 , na ' PattemS 3nd rhythm P atterns tha t are in his audiation 
21 m ? discrimination learning. He then conceptualizes those tonal patterns and 

SK^mg ^ S ° me Unfami ' iar ° neS ' WhGn hG CreatGS 3nd impr0V ' Ses though 

Someo?t S hltlpk^Jr^ ng w an , d inf6rence learning are divided int0 hierarchical levels. 
oumL nU^Tr T d ' V,ded int ° hierarch ical subparts. On the following page is an 
^te^^S.r 81 ' 0 " T inferenCe lGVelS and Subparts of the levels of learning. The 
of ^earn^Snd 2 "ST" ™ in '° Wer Case letters - The most elemental level 

tot^^^^i^ 3 th ? m ° St elementarv subpart of a level of learning is found 
und^ f iso ; "Reading,"tothe left, precedes "Writing,"to the right, 

that after eachlveloT llnZ T ° f ' eaming - 11 is im P ortant t0 understand 

tnat after each level or subpart of a level ,s achieved in the learning sequence, it becomes 
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combined with and interacts with the next higher level or subpart of a level of learning in the 
learning sequence hierarchy. Just as inference learning incorporates discrimination learning, 
every level of learning (except, of course, the most elementary) incorporates all lower levels 
of learning, and every subpart of a level of learning incorporates all lower subparts of that level 
of learning. 



DISCRIMINATION LEARNING 

AURAL/ORAL 
VERBAL ASSOCIATION 
PARTIAL SYNTHESIS 
SYMBOLIC ASSOCIATION 

Reading-Writing 
COMPOSITE SYNTHESIS 
Reading-Writing 

INFERENCE LEARNING 

GENERALIZATION 

Aural/Oral Verbal Symbolic 

Reading-Writing 

CREATIVITY/IMPROVISATION 
Aural/Oral Symbolic 
Writing 

THEORETICAL UNDERSTANDING 
Aural/Oral Verbal Symbolic 

Reading-Writing 



Taken and adapted from Lea rning Sequences in Music: Skill. Content, and Patterns by Edwin E 
Gordon. Chicago: GIA, 1989, pp. 33-37. 
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When Africans were brought to the United States as slaves they were forced to be imagi- 

ZZZinf S Z Ce i n ° rder t0 SUrVive the harshl restrict '" d and demeaning realities of 
~ Individually and collectively, they restructured and retained as many cultural 
supports as they could. They were very creative. 

, ala . ^ ince ' in Africa ' music was utilized to teach, to heal, to accompany work and play to 
to hpir? eve f nts * nd con J™nicate ideas and feelings, they adapted their musical concepts 

AitZ new h s ' tUatl0nS 3nd ° reated new musical forms t0 satisf y their needs. These displaced 
™f° we t re fPfrated without regard to family, tribe, or countoy of origin, created new 

the ISr f S ° n9S ' K P ' ay S ° n9S and othert yP es of music to help them cope with 
their new difficulties. The mus.c they created has become the base upon which indigenous 
American music has been built. ■■■uihomwus 

nthor Jazz ' Am f r L ca ' s classi 'cal music, can be traced back to the spirituals, work songs and 

whiS fH dby w b ' a ? SlaveS - lthasbeend ^ n ^asawayofp^ y ingmusic,arepertoire 
wh ch documented and cod.fied that way of playing as it developed and evolved through many 

more h«1S2f ? * m6anS ° f PerS ° nal ex P ression - ^ * all this and much 

Ik hp m„ J 1 , od test of time - 11 has served as a model for countless musical 

It s he mos influential music of the twentieth century. It has transcended its roots and reached 
hpin° P 6 I 1 Cul ! ures . in ever V corner ° f the world. The history of jazz and jazz concepts 
are being taught m Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, England, the Federal Republic of 

2 y o F '; lan ' F J anCe ' Holland - Hun 9 ar y- lta| y. N °™ay, Poland, the Soviet Union, Spain, 
arTm^ In Europe alonethere 

!JZ f*" ! 55 i az Zf f f'vas every year. Freedomofpersonalexpressionisnottaken lightly 
outside of the continental United States and jazz graphically expresses this freedom. 

ditionalfvb^ importance to jazz musicians, scthe creative process hastra- 

hS LnH o^ 9 the perSDectlve of th ^ jazz composer/performer who must use his/ 

Foryears.thiswasdoneinamaster/ 

malTSS Snri t°hr reC H 6n ' h y ' th ' S K raining haS taken place in sch00ls - worksh °Ps. clmics, 
master classes and through other school and community based programs This trend has 

crea LI ™ torn ^th" ^ EUr ° Pean C ' aSSiCal ^ t0 ,eam a *»« deal ^ h 
creative process from another perspective when they studied jazz seriously. 

The o^^™**" 1 * r6fer t0 35 im P rovisation is a form of spontaneous composition. 
Weas S?pp.? P °TK r ^ t,met6Sted j3ZZ COncepts and resources t0 ex P ress personal 
fc^t ! h T S h e C0nC6pt f S and resources include . hut are not limited to, jazz forms 

b T e h b°op e Sc 2 ) 10 " 5 C ° dified m ^ hiSt0riCa " y Chr ° n0, * al ^ 

The drum provided the rhythmic center forthe music of many Africans It was also used 
as a means of communication. When the use of the drum was foL^ ^^^ t 
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tSnn^lT VGry Creat ' V , e IT deVising WOrkabl£ alter natives. The importance of imagery in 
13 was ex P and ^ into musical devices which helped make the music they created 
Spd ta?!n^ an , mteractive P rocess " Cal1 and -esponse provided one structure which 
2 f ° r T y C T W i V ° f expression - Another structure was the evolution of today's 
w th thP iPft tot Pla / ed With thG right f00tl two °y mbals mounted on a ^and and played 
stands inn ll^TT' S6Veral t0m - t0ms and several °y mbals mounted ° n individual 
KnLnt P y W m StiGkS ' ma,letS and wire brusnes - Tnis arrangement of 

vmohonv n^!!t° ne -? ^ ***** '° *° ^ * takGS Several P la y ers t0 do in a ° a " d or 
symphony orchestra. There are many other examples. 

fnvp trS iVit n °!! en S ! GmS ff0m thG musician ' s need ^ solve a problem. Jazz musicians 
SSiS i I 66 " b ° th inVemive and innovative as P roblem solvers. The music they 

thTr «m5S^ m T ny SOdal situations - so they had to be sensitive to the expectations of 
master thT flrt nf 8 38 ^ aGSthetiC needS of their fellow musicians - Each soloist had to 
^^mSSS??" 9 3 me ' 0dy s P° ntaneous 'y- Sometimes that melody was the lead 

to^^ltoJ^ h G Pr6Pared t0 USG the jazz ^ulary effectively in his/her 
development of the melody, harmony and rhythm of the music being played. 

pynm Jt^n 6 ^ ■ ^ °! j3ZZ ' the jam session was the venue of choice for experimentation 
exploration and stylistic development on both the individual and group level Adventurous 

nlstS 

the styles in distinctive compositions and stimulated further musical advances. 

Parker^™, 0 p" fn^™ 8 ^J^P^ns of jazz composers like Duke Ellington, Charlie 
cotS ve ^rimtlT 3 , ° r3Ce SHver ° ne findS music which codifies the individua < 

Sdls 

vour J^°H S if ; 0 n Ph0niS I ^ Ster Y0Un9 ° ften spoke of the P rocess of improvisation as "telling 
conve an au SnSS? ^'T' 0 "' 53 "^ W3S ,ntultive and very ima 9 ina tive. He seemed to 
Proiec ed a ™H h W3S ^ perS0naL Two Scions later, John Coltrane 
comnlPv anaural t ^ agery wh,ch was J^t as original but much more highly energetic and 
complex. He was telling a different story but he was equally creative. 

In his book, Fundamentals nf Mi isical Cnmpn^itinn a rn o|d Schoenborg says The chief 
equ, ements of a comprehensible form are logic adherence." This 2ni is as t me 

Z^^ZTT " " 3 C ° mP0Siti0n CreatGd in the European class cal trad n 
^2ST23S n0t r m their im P rovis ations to ramble or to be incoherent, so they 

created mu^c !hf ^mo^n ^ ^ ' n their attempts t0 9 ive their spontaneous^ 

tXZXZ haVbeen ^W&X^ *" " ^ in 

other d'Snes^h ! ^ 3PP ' ied S ° me ° f the im P r ovisitory principles of jazz to 

disciplines such as visual arts, dance and the spoken word. Starting with simple 
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stmJ^H^t- q T? n °u? P u ec,al technic 1 ues fr °™ the students, we progressed to more 
! ? . 6 Gff0rtS whlCh gave the students motivation to try to develop skills which 
« cnhif!! T t0 GXpress ideas and moods on a higher aesthetic level. For example- "Pick 
do vn ? dn y fn U r I * l0t ab0Ut and 18,1 me something I don't know. For instance, what 

do you do for fun? - "I nde my skateboard." - "Are you any good?" "Yeah!" - "Did you have to 
practice so that you wouldn't fall off?" - "Yeah." "Tell me what you did to get good at it " - The 
student told me in great detail what he went through in order to be able to go up a wall on a 
skateboard. Because I was interested, standing two feet from him and looking him directly in 
his eyes, he proudly explained how he developed his skill, forgetting for the moment the others 

Pvnif in!!? t" ^ u 8 J niShed ' thanked him for tellin 9 me about his accomplishments and 
exp lamed to him that he had improvised with words in the same what that I sometimes 

Sm fl L W i T C - , He WaS P ' eased because he rea,ized he had held the interest of his 
he needed tn'S i ° Ut thG timG ' eff0rt and P ractice ft took t0 develo P the skills 

As he otvPd in 1 tV"f °"J S skateboard " 1 sh °wed him a simple motive on"he piano. 
ml*K P V ?L P V 3 f6W d,fferent rhythmic and harmonic devices under it I gave other 
Sfh'pm t„ , f S ° me : hythm instruments - ^owed each of them different rhythms and 
while th :T't P nf V ? W 'I h US ' At ° nG P ° int ' asked each P ,ayer t0 im P r °vise a four bar solo 
Til J US Played accom P an V in g fi gures. As we went around the class, some 

Dutft t :°t! ;° ,de ,? C f- , and t0 ° k 3 fGW Chances - ' made a few suggestions and then we 
™i I h J ? h I y rG y 6d thG resUlt and 1 asked them t0 'isten first to see if they could 
St * e , Very ,°u e WaS Playing " ' Played the ta P e a 9 ain and asked them to focus first 
Tn ?MniT V P 7 thGn ° n thG part SOmeone else P layed - This was a one day workshop 
so I did not have an opportunity to follow up on any of the ideas I presented to the class but 

nrn ° i! 6 ?^ them a musical ex P erie ™e which would demonstrate the creative 

Krart^h 9Wl an , dthen inV0,VG thGm in 3 musical settip 9 which wouldallowthem 

to interact with their fellow students. 

mnrp JEE?? hasplayed an ^portant role in the development of jazz. It should be used 

which w llSSpm?' 0 tG !? erS 35 3 t00 ' WhiCh Wi " hG,p Students deve, °P musical skills 
Z 1! h t w t0 USG thG Creat,ve P roces ses utilized by jazz musicians to express their 

onlv Lin cni t n ° t Wr ° ng n ° teS WhGn ° ne iS s P° n taneously composing music. There are 

vocahZ and I'nl h mUS r' Pr ° b,emS " ^ P rofessional J«* musician uses a common 
vocabulary and many shared resources and devices to create his/her improvisations and since 

teSr a nThp ianS a ' S ° teaChers and wri ters a lot of this information is available to music 
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O-ientation and Intentionality as Components, 
of Creative Musical Activity 



John Kratus 



Vignette No. 1 

riutrhiln* tlTl'^t b ° y SitS cross - |e 99 ed on the floor in front of a wooden xylophone. 
H es e sound t' I ?T hitS thG '° ngest bar at the end of the ins — . He 

and I h 1 iL ? 1 5 tS thG b3r a9am ' thiS time With more 9 ust0 - The effect ^ even better, 
He ail 2 m ,? t° > ? a9am ' bUt thGre are 311 th0se otner bars t0 attend to. So many choices 
he cTefu .! hp 3 thG nGXt ^ in ,inG and the next ' until ne arrives at the tallest bar. Then 

^^^SK? rGVerSe t *? aCti ° nS ' m ° Ving d ° Wn t0 the ,argest bar a 9 ain - The entire 
sequence of actions is repeated several times in a mechanical process not unlike countinq 

ar?a:7asti: y he 9 C an e ^ * ^ * the inStrUment ' 

bars as fast as he can. All the sounds seem to be happening at once - what wonderful music! 

tnurhelTon! "!* T^' ^ b0y ' S m ° ther ' 3 P rofessional composer, is putting the finishing 
touches on a new stnng quartet. As is her habit, she work? quietly, away from a piano letting 
he swirling sounds of the quartet fiil her mind. She imagines an amending chromSpasTage 

AtfrS 

o the nstm Sf t p thG C ' aShing chordS that the vio,a wou,d create wi < h the 

o the new l^e Q hp H TT P yS ^ head SGVeral timGS aS sne considers the merj t 

she Writes thP n«rt a h thG mUSiCa ' effGCt iS 9,0ri0us ' and sne smiles t0 herself as 

t " I s th f Part - As sne write s, she allows herself to focus on the sounds coming from the 

oil ° she wonder PGrCUSSiVe ^ th ° *** ^ ° f mUSiCa ' geniUS 0r are the * 5 ' m ^ 
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Introduction 

a strino B n°uaip e ITJ Child ex P lorin 9 sounds on a xylophone and the adult composer writing 

chi d s aSr^ 989 m CreatiVG mUSiCal aCtivitiGS - ,n fact we mignt s P eculate that the 
CMd s and adult s acts represent two ends of a continuum of creative musical activity To move 

expehen V ce e " "** 8 Mnum ™ m ^ musical know,ed 9e- a P Lde and 

tal deJeloomPnKIlL 8 ^ * however ' because ft does not account for tondamen- 
tal developmental differences in the perspectives of the creators. Developmental psycholo- 

a "ofaZf differenCe h b6tween Child and adult c °9nitive functioning fs notsim^ 
auSLt diWnt 9 o° rG than Children " Child thou 9 ht diffe rs from adult thought in 
£ ' • « WayS - P ' aget and 0ther dev e'opmental psychologists have shown that 
children s logic ,s different from adults'. I propose that similar developmental differences exis 

eve^n? t CreatiVity - ^ ChNd the adult in Vignette Number 1 ™ not 

levels of the same act.vity. There are qualitative differences in their approach to cSe 
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musical activity. 



or novi J mu^n 7 ' S t0 J? ,sc " s ? tw0 wa V s in which the creative functioning of the child 
I S? ? erS fr ° m that ° f the know 'edgeable creative musician. This discussion 
"elude S^ MV ? f ' l relat6S t0 produCtion of new and original mualc, and will not 
creS^ n^?r y aS / t ° CCUrS thG P erformance ° f music composed by others or 

ZS^!^Zn K? tlVG " Stening - S P ecifica,, y- 1 wili consider two assumptions about 

be " eVe ,na PP ro P riate 'y a PP^d to all creative musical work. The 
that S I > 7! en9a9eS m mUSiCa ' Creativity 10 create something. The second is 
to sound LTh tea / n aninstrument sound * ^ the way that its creator intended for it 
' "IS °? my d,scuss,on of ^ese two assumptions, I will propose four types of 
tea? ino ltlGS Wi " COndude the pa P er with ^plications for research and 



th« te An e * amination of the perspective of the child ornovice musician is necessary because 

are ZZitZ^T (Lerdahl ' 1 988; Pressin 9' «S 

a e SSv Zl ? 7 aCt ' V,t : eS 35 engaged in by know| edgeable musicians. These model 
f b^PVP thl 35 / esearchers b egin to examine musical creativity in greater depth But 
'believe that researchers and educators must also consider the ways in which ch Id re n, 

chE l^TarlTr T fr ° m thGSe m0de,S ' if We are to sTc^ u^Zl 
actives at ' V,ty 3nd a PP r °P riat e'y educate children through creative musical 



Vignette No. 2 
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is it?" B T e h fnr b pTnro dPare !; tSt ^ dS behindthe young child painting atan easelandasks, "What 
It IL ans u we nng, the child hesitates for a moment and looks with a puzzled expression 

^T^T' th ' nkS ' W ° ndering whetherthese blob's of .en'oran 

mu^ a re^Z! Tl" * '2 8 Chi ' d ' S mind After a few flickerin 9 se ^ds, the ch?ld 
mumbles a response, leaving the adult to marvel at the green chimney on a blue horse. 

Process Orientation and Product Orientation 

rhildJlr GXamine thG momen ts of indecisiveness between the adult's question and the 

'no h nf ?" B " othina"?dn not "T" ' 8 it? " beC3USe the answer t0 the ^ 
' obS nthl^ ■ V mGan th3t the Child is not P aintin 9 a representation of 

work hey are oleS" ■ S'T 6 " ™ St younfl Chi ' dren en 9 a 9 e in Native artistic 
obZrverc n/Jl f 9 ° thmg ,n the sense that they intend to create no ft/no Adult 

Z takG ViGW that 3 Chi ' d en9a9es in creativ^to crea e 

the creS t0 Chi,dren ' s creative work are usually ocused on 

!tse,r no fa means o crea a od'u « Cp7 : 'I T " Ch " drBn ' Cre3tiVity is an end unt0 
rhild «n ,„hn ? product. Certainly, products arise from creative work but for 

b« XroceT "° en939e ^ ° reatiVe *° P**« * i^en,a,, ,0 a 
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Consider an analogy between musical creativity and bicycle riding. For some people, 
a bicycle is considered transportation, and riding a bicycle is a means to reach a desired 
outcome, i.e., arriving at a specific destination. For others, though, bicycle riding is an end unto 
itseif, and the joy of riding with jo particular destination is a sufficient outcome. Both types of 
riders can derive pleasure from the activity, but the first type uses the process of riding to 
achieve the product of arrival, whereas the second type engages in the process for its own 
sake. The former rider can be referred to as having a product orientation, and the latter as 
having process orientation. 

I do not mean to imply that persons approaching a task with a process orientation are 
not goal-directed. They are. But the goal for process oriented persons is the experience of 
travel, not the pleasure of arrival. 

Similarly, one can approach musical creation with a product orientation or a process ori- 
entation. The question an observer must ask is: Is the creator's intent to produce a product 
(i.e., a composition oran improvisation), or is the creator interested in engaging in the process 
for its own sake? The difficulty for teachers and researchers is that they typically assume a 
product orientation <n children, when, in fact, a process orientation may be more common. For 
example, if a teacher asks a child to compose a song on a xylophone, the teacher assumes 
that the child will work to produce a unique, fixed set of pitches and durations. The child, 
instead, may create music with pitches and durations that are not fixed, so that each time the 
child is asked to perform the song, the "song" is different. In such a case, the product is not 
a product at all, in that it does not exist as a fixed entity; rather, the child's music could be 
considered a continuation of the creative process. 

What are the standards for a product orientation resulting in a created product? Music 
exists as a created product when the creator means to share it with others and structures the 
music in such a way that it can be shared. Therefore, a product orientation results from an 
awareness of an audience for a finished created product. The creator with a process 
orientation does not mean to share the music or is unable to share it. Furthermore, a product 
orientation results in closure on a single, perceivable musical entity, whereas a process 
orientation does not result in a single entity but in many possible entities. 

If a musical composition is notated, then it certainly exists as a product. Pitches and du- 
rations are fixed by the notational system, and a single, perceivable entity results. But what 
if a person unable to notate music says that he has composed a piece? The test for whether 
such a composition is the result of a process or product orientation is to ask the composer to 
perform and then repeat the composition. A composition as a product exists in the composer's 
mind as a fixed sequence of pitches and durations, and if a composition cannot be repeated 
by its composer, then it cannot be defined as a product. 

As for improvisation, one can improvise without creating an improvisation, "an" being 
the operative word. Improvisation can be a process oriented or product oriented behavior. For 
improvisation to exist as an improvisation, i.e., a product that can potentially be shared with 
others, it must conform to some external standard. This standard may be provided by the 
limitations imposed by the musical materials. For example, if one improvises variations on the 
song "When the Saints Come Marching In," the chord changes in the melody provide the 
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HSSdSS?- SSI** if , a student is asked by a teacher to im P rovise a rh ^ hmic ° stinat o 

lmp^a? e rnar s t^ d C,aSS ^ the tSmp °' meter ' and ,ength ° f th. song 

tions A^ulwr^ 35 & reSUlt °! {he Cr6at0r ' S process orientation has no external restric- 
ting S othPn ST* 8 ° r ' entati0n ° an Create mUSiC idi °syncratically without tailoring 

wJn maSia mi 2r th»t ! h ° n ? "ZT mUS '' C in SUCh 3 wa ^ one need not 08 concerned 
o enSonLTnn « h und , er standable to anyone else, because a creator with a process 

ZTeZorZT^TT ? r - r 0 ? Xample - the y0ung b °V in the °P enin 9 vignette of this 
mrShlf £ k UndS ° f thG x y'°P hone for his own pleasure, not for the enjoyment of his 

does so f?tr/o.p" SICian i' d h 00dleS " at 3 Pian ° ° r ^restlmbres on a synthesized, he or she 
tn^JZl Jt f re ° f the Pr ° CeSSl rather than forthe P ur P° se ° f taring the music with 
make little "en si tn fl T t "I? °, f ^ that deriVe fr ° m this " doodling " are ™t cohesive or 
music c Led h! IT th * d ° eS n0t matter t0 the Creator " When listenin 9 * 

as rnroduct h i in* 3 Pr ° CeSS orientation - * is Possible to listen to the resulting music 
a a product, but .t » mappropnate to do so, because creating a product is not the creator's 



value them so l?a chL 7 l he,r Cr@ated products on| y because adult s seem to 

Hkelv to aTk «niH 1 retu / ns home after an afternoon of sledding, a parent would be more 

Quest on ^°t th fUn? rath6r than " Did you get t0 the bottom of the hill?" The first 
when hP 3 ,t f Pr ° CeSS ° f Sledding ' whi,e the second ^ks about the product But 

the same ch Id s^f'h' t9nd t0 f ° CUS ° n the P roduct in * tead « the process 

o see he oa nt no hi ^ FH*"* in art daSS ' the P arent would be more » ke 'y to ask 
m h ! n 'I ' f thG ChHd had fUn " As Children learn thrcugh experience 

KS r^ Pr °? UCt ° VerthG ° reative process ' children may Some to value, 
the product as well. As a result, the act of creating evolves into the act of creating something. 

product E o V j?ntat1on J^T,? 9 3 de ^.f ,0pmental Passion from process orientation to 

devebomen T^^^^ 5 ^ t0 r6pliCate original songs were collected two 
an anE o thJ m ?*■ ° Ch h ' ldren s musical compositions. The first study (Kratus, 1 986) was 

second^ 

7 Si? ' } 35 an exammat ion of the musical processes used by 60 children 
Sea ChiidrPnTh 51 " 9 SOngS ' ™ e t3SkS 9iV6n SUb j ects in both studies wer ? nearly 
compose shod Znas nT COm P° S * ional ex P erienc e were given ten minutes to 

S f ngs on a small electronic keyboard. They were then asked to play their 

Sr^bCTthpIfH- 9 Perf ° rmances were audi0 taped.. There were two's g 
^Moid^SvSn^ Sh S m term A° f thG t3Sk giVGn Sub i ects - ln the firs t study subjects 
wane I s udv Thifulc n h , Gy W ° Uld bG aSked t0 perform t ' ir son 9s twice, whereas in the 

b6f0re they began com P°sing. And in the 

.imitofte y n S m^ 

^n^^^^^ jUdgeS eva,uated the degree of correspondence 
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between the judges' ratings was .87. A rating of 4 indicated that the two versions of the song 
differed on only an occasional pitch or duration, and a rating of 5 indicated perfect replication 
of the song. In the second study two different judges rated subjects' replication of their songs 
using a 3-point rating scale, in which a rating of 3 indicated that the replication was the same 
or almost the same as the original. Interjudge correlation for the second study was .71 . Given 
the levels of the rating scales, a rating of 4 or 5 in the first study was analogous to a rating of 
3 in the second study. Despite differences in subjects, task instructions, judges, and rating 
scales, there was great similarity between the two studies in the percentage of 7-, 9-, and 1 - 
year-old subjects able to compose replicable songs, as shown in Table 1 . I suggest that these 
results imply that as children grow through the elementary years, their orientation to creative 
musical activity changes from a process orientation to a product orientation. 



TABLE 1 

Percentage of subjects able to replicate an original song 

1986 study* 1989 study" 

% of S's w/mean % of S's w/replication 

replication ratings ratings of 3 by both 

of 4+ judges 



Age (n = 80) (n = 60) 

5 years o.OO 

7 years c 25 10.00 

9 years 25.00 35.OO 

1 1 years 50.00 55.00 

1 3 years 43.75 



* Rating of 4 = two versions of the song differed on only an occasional pitch or 
duration, rating of 5 = perfect replication of the song. 

" Rating of 3 = replication was the same or almost the same as the original. 



One may argue that differences in one's ability to replicate original songs reflect 
differences in musical memory, rather than differences in orientation to creative activity. 
However, it is interesting to note that the older subjects placed greater constraints on their 
musical materials than did the younger subjects, enabling the older subjects to create products 
within the limitations of their memories. Eleven-year-old subjects composed significantly (p < 
.05) shorter songs than did 7-year-olds (median of 27 notes per song for the 1 1 -year-olds 
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( < oSa reate 22£ « ^i*™ ds • ln addition, the 1 1 -year-olds imposed significantiy 
otflve? ha d H h! 7 „° n / he P ' tCh ran9G 0f their songs < mean ran 9 e of ,ess t^n an 
Son. V£l . " y ^ r * 0l 2 8 (mean ran9e 0f an 1 1th) ( Kratus - 1986 >- These self-imposed 

SZi«mfn^ nfl 3 P ' tCh ranQe indiCat8 that thG 11 -y ear - 01 ^ understoodwhat 
musical requirements were necessary to produce replicable songs. The 7-year-old subjects 

S::^ econd stud V ^atus, 1989) who were told in advance that the ? would I be 
mnTy wpTS S ° n9 t' d ' d n0t Pla ° e Similar limit - on s on their musical materials, and 

7w JZtZ7 ere U ™?V? rep ' iCate their SOngs < see Table 1 )- Althou 9 h memory may 
play a part ,n producing replicable original music, orientation to creating a product accounts for 



Vignette No. 3 



m pnt nl^ ^ UmP Ml PlayerWaitS nerv ously for her solo with her high school jazz band. Any mo- 
Ha^^ilT t0 ?T UP in fr ° nt ° f a " these P e °P ,e and P ,a V her improviseS'solo. 
too foolish ^nf^ e L U ' V Prepared in advance; she didn,t want to make « mistake and 
an I to 1 mn J nt h , 6 0 6 SCh °° L The director g^es her her cue, she stands to perform, 
To llll iZ f T Ze f • $he reC ° VerS quickl ^ but the band is alread V two measures 

dves hPr , , f " u S a iT ng With the dashing harmonies of the ba nd. But the director 
^^o^ ^ «* was « « such a harmonica., 



Intentionality 



actor andTh e I 30 ! 0ns t th ?/ e are dlffere ™es between the conscious intentions of the 
Srosnect fLfthJn 9 TT F ° r 6Xample ' 1 ma * introduce m y self f ° someone and, in 
the aSon ^l^lT* m °-! 0rma " y than ' had intended The ™ re conscious °ne * of 
the intern l ISffi hi ^ P , 0 ? b,l,ty f ° rthe aCt0r t0 P erceive a diffe ™ce between the act and 
down a ha Ih S ♦ "''^ f ° r eXample ' t0 feel difference between the action of my wa king 
tothea^ 

behalioTTminh u ° ken le9, h0W6Ver - and was forced t0 be conscious of my walking 
When an ^ "T*™ aUhe diff6renCe between ^ intent aild m V resulting action 
Sion-alS fZr^T S r t the C ° nSCi0US intent 0f the actor - the act is said to have 

cvcto Educators use student behaviors as indicators of student learning However this 

T aSSUme the intentionali * of the behaviors W e " 
^^^mem^JT^ t0 h ' S or her intent ' a ^acher may be led into making an 
stSdenS Forexample.ifabeginningvLn 
keepingS^^ 

Keeping a steady beat. The teacher m this case would be assuming the intentionality of the 
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music played. In fact, the student's problem may be difficulty in moving the fingers fast enough 
to produce the music the student intends to perform. In other words, the tempo of the music 
performed does not reflect the intent of the student, and the tempo as performed can be said 
to have little intentionality. 

Similarly, when astudent creates music, especially on an instrument, the music may not 
reflect the intent of the creator. Three variables would seem to determine the degree of cor- 
respondence between the creator's intent and the resulting created music: 1 ) the creator's 
ability to audiate the music played prior to performance, 2) the creator's orientation to process 
or product, and 3) the creator's use of time in creating the music. 

Gordon wrote that audiation occurs "when one hears music through recall or creation 
LJ Its* " otbem 9 Physically present (except, of course, when one is engaging in perform- 
ance and derives musical meaning" (1 980, p. 2). Audiation allows a creator to anticipate the 
ettect of a creative decision. For example, a child who is able to audiate melodic patterns will 
be able to anticipate the effect of playing a certain combination of notes as the next pattern in 
a me ody. This anticipation is not perfect in that a creator cannot predict exactly what musical 
effect a particular combination of sounds will have. The greater one's ability to audiate sounds 
while creating, the greater the potential for intentionality in the resulting music. 

Persons who are unable to audiate sounds while creating can still explore possibilities 
on an instrument, but this exploration is not guided by meaningful, musical decision making 
bucn exploration is not meaningless, however. Through this kind of creative activity the creator 
gams experience with the materials of music and learns through repetition to audiate patterns 
and combinations of patterns. 

The creator's orientation to process or product is a second factor affecting intentionality 
When one creates with a product orientation, one is conscious of an audience. This 
IZ^ZTT. 5 g ' eatertnan wnen or >e creates with a process orientation and no sense of 
fn^lt ! .u mcreased consciousness requires a creator to pay attention to the 
intentionality of the created music, so that the music heard by an audience corresponds 
moreaccuratelytowhatthecreatorintended. Therefore.musiccreatedasaresultofaproduct 
onen ation generally has higher intentionaiity than music created as a result of a process 
orientation. r 

nro^n A tNrd faCt 2, r a u GCtin9 the intentionalit y of created music is the use of time during the 
n if 00655 ' improvisation and composition can be created products. Composition, 
Sir' ' S ™ re t ,ntentlonal than ' improvisation, because the process of composition allows the 
Z nlZ u > nGW combinations of s °unds, revise the sounds, and test the validity of the 
m S \a ? Wmg 3 9reater corres P° nden ce between the creator's intent and the resulting 
" c Wh ? n f a musician create s an improvisation, he or she may be able to audiate the 
sounds, and form some predictions about the effect of certain musical patterns. But the 
predictions are not perfect, and the improvisor cannot erase or modify sounds unlike a 
composer who can change the sounds overtime to more accu rate.y match te^lSiSS^ 

Furthermore, within the composing process the composer's use of time affects 
intentionality of the finished product. The more a composer refine's a piece and teSs vSy 
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through repetition, the greater the intentionality of the piece. As a composer refines the work 
greater consciousness is brought to bear on the music, thus allowing for greater correspon- 
dence between the conscious intent of the composer and the resulting music. 

The data from the two studies described earlier (Kratus 1 986, 1 989) provide evidence 
for proposing a developmental progression toward increasing intentionality. The process of 
composition for the 11 -year-old subjects was quite different than that for the 7-year-old 
subjects. It was found that the 1 1 -year olds spent significantly (p < .05) more time repeating 
their musical ideas and re- -ising their musical ideas while composing than did the 7-year olds, 
who spent significantly (p < .05) more time exploring new ideas while composing (Kratus, 
1 939). As a result of the additional time spent revising and repeating, the songs composed by 
the 1 1 -year-old subjects were likely to be more intentional than the songs composed by the 7- 
year-olds. 



Four Types of Creative Musical Activities 

Given the concepts of orientation and intentionality, creative musical activities can be 
divided into four types, as shown in Figure 1. They are (a) exploration, (b) improvisation as a 
process, (c) improvisation as a product, and (d) composition. Two types of creativity are the 
result of a process orientation, and two are the result of a product orientation. 



FIGURE 1 

Orientation and intentionality in creative musical activities 



Creative Activity 



Exploration 
Improvisation 

Composition 



Orientation 
Process Product 



increasing 
intentionality 



increasing intentionality 



Note: An "X" indicates existence of a type of creative musical activity. 

Exploration can be considered to be a pre-improvisational creative activity 
It is the result of a process orientation. The creator's inability to audiate the sounds 
before performing them leads to little intentionality over the resulting music. Such 
activity is not only for young children or novice musicians. For example an 
experienced composer can engage in exploration of the timbre settings on a new 
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synthesizer. 



, roa ,. lm P r o visat| on differs from exploration in that an improvisorcan audiate the sounds while 
creating, and an explorercannotdo so. Audiation enables an improvisortochoose sounds with 
S but he or sne ^not revise the sounds once they are made. Improvisation can result 
crZn iZ 3 pr0Cess ° r P roduct orientation. Improvisation as a process occurs when the 
ZlTJ COnsci ° us of no external constraints on musical materials and does not intend to 
^ArrT.h " aud,ence - improvisation as a product occurs when the creator consciously 
conforms the musical materials to external restrictions and intends to create for an audience 

comnoSn?" iS alS ° thG rGSUlt ° f 3 pr0duCt ori entation. The main difference between 
SUKHS and | ! mpr0VI , Sat,0n as a product is that in composition the creator has time to revise 
possible m ° 9reatGr intentionalit y tnan in improvisation, in which no revision is 



Research Implications 

rr* a tiwI hiS \ Pa ? er s "g9 ests that tne Perspective of the child or notive musician engaged in 
rnmnntt ' t,e l d,fferS fr0m that ° f an experienced musician. Children's approach to 

SSfnS 7 y T° fe Pr0CGSS ° riented than product oriented - For researchers, it may be 
nappropnate to analyze the created products of process oriented children as products 
Instead, analysis and description of children's creative processes may be more appropriate.' 

stmmJnt^fS T? 9 ^ ( ? Wren and perSOns with minimal experience on a particular in- 
S nt W "i have onlv limited success in creating on that instrument products that match their 
hw thl° k I 8 S ^" eStS that researc hers determine the intentionality of the music created 

th« nJ« J I 6 Way in WhiGh thiS could be done is t0 ask subjects to sing and then play 
the patterns in their improvisations and compositions. 
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Curriculum Implications 

of mJSS ' d f s ° Ut l ined in thiS paper als0 suflgest im P"'cations for the scope and sequence 
obiPrttpLnH mUS,C instruction - Specifically, implications can be drawn for writing 

oojectives and sequencing instruction. 

io a rnini nSt ? iCti0na ! objectives ' 35 tne y ar e usually written, specify the intended results of 
S ' n f ! rmS ° f product outc omes. For example, the objectives, "to identify by name the 
sectKDns of the orchestra," and to play a C major scale on the flute," specify unique outcomes 

^soonsP^fp T 35 ^ 6 w tUdent attainment of these objectives by matching the students' 
responses ( .e their products) with the predetermined outcomes specified by the objectives 

SSnn K VeS ° f ^'f tyPe ' h0W6Ver ' requife 3 Student t0 have a product orientation 
s^udPnt?pnl 9 mUS ' Cal aCtlV ' ty - As 1 have su 99ested in this paper, the assumption that 
students engaging in creat.ve activities have product orientations may be unjustified. 

Creative activities require a different type of instructional objective which describes the 
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nature of the educational activity in which the child engages but not the nature of the outcome. 
Eisner (1 974) referred to such an objective as an expressive objective, and he described it as 
follows: 

An expressive objective does not specify the behavior that the 
student is to acquire after having engaged in one or more learning 
activities. An expressive objective describes an educational 
encounter: It identifies a situation in which children are to work, a 
problem with which they are to cope, a task in which they are to 
engage; but it does not specify what from that encounter.situation, 
problem, or task they are to learn (p. 51 ). 

Eisner provided examples of expressive objectives, such as "To interpret the meaning 
of Paradise Lost" and 'To visit the zoo and discuss what was of interest there" (1 974, p. 51 ). 
Objectives of this type do not specify product outcomes, and instead focus on the students' 
engagement in the process. Although the use of expressive objectives result in the creation 
of products by students, such products should not be considered the outcome of the 
instruction. Instead, the educational focus of the activity should be on students' interaction with 
the musical materials and creative process. 

Expressive objectives can be used to plan creative musical activities with a process ori- 
entation. Elements that can be varied in such expressive objectives are: timbre, available 
pitches, and length of student involvement in the process. An example of an expressive 
objective for exploration is: "To explore combinations of sounds on a 5-bar oentatonic 
xylophone for five minutes." 

Expressive objectives can also be used to plan instruction resulting from a product ori- 
entation. These objectives can be used to place restrictions on the product outcomes by 
specifying musical materials to be used in the finished product. For example, an expressive 
objective for composition is: "To compose a four-phrase song with a phrase structure of a-b- 

The four types of creative musical activities (exploration, improvisation with process ori- 
entation, improvisation with product orientation, and composition) form a logical sequence of 
instruction For initial creative experiences, students should explore sounds with little overt 
guidance from the teacher. Through free exploration students become familiar with the sound 
possibilities of an instrument and learn to associate patterns of movement on an instrument 
with patterns of sound produced. Gradually, students begin to audiate the sounds prior to 
performance and musical choices made while exploring become less random and more 
intentional Teachers can help to guide the process first by limiting the musical materials at 
Li< . ? s t d,sposal ' tnen b V ^creasing the available materials. For example, ateacher may 
imit a student s exploration on a xylophone by removing all but three bars. As the child begins 
to audiate music produced by the three bars, additional bars can be added. 

artiwit-i" 1 ? r0V t is ? ti0n snou,d be tau 9 nt as a P^cess first, then as a product. Initial improvisation 
activities for students are similar to exploration activities, because both activities are the result 
of students process orientation. The differences between the two is in the nature of the 
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performed music. Improvisations sound more pattern-dominated, because the child's 
increasing ability to audiate what is performed allows him to organize the music through the 
useof repwted patterns. As students become more adept at improvising, they develop 
strategies for producing and developing musical patterns. These strategies enable students 
products'" 1 lm P rovisations t0 exter nal restrictions, and students can being to improvise 

To compose with meaning, students must have an ability to audiate sounds produced 
on an instrument, which is learned through exploration, and a knowledge of strategies for 
producing patterns, which is learned through improvisation. Teachers can encourage 
students to compose with greater intentionality by showing students how to develop and test 
musical ideas. This can be accomplished by leading students through group composition 
activities. As a group composes together, the teacher can ask questions such as "What 
sounds should come next?" or "Which ending do you prefer?" In effect, through group 

£2?2? H'l tG f hGr ° an m0del the process of composition for students. Students can 
learn to ask themselves similar questions when they compose individually. 



Summary 

This paper presented a description of and rationale for two components of creative 
music activities: orientation and intentionality. Four types of original creative behavior were 
identified, and implications were presented for research and teaching 
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